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to requite all favours easily, will likewise easily be temptec* to
raise himself above the habit of acknowledgment. Nay, in this
sense, I am of opinion, it might almost be maintained, that a
great man may possess friends, but cannot be one."

Mignon pressed still closer towards him.

" It may be so," replied one of the party: " we do not need
their friendship, and do not ask it. But it were well if they un-
derstood a little more about the arts which they affect to patronise.
When we played in the best style, there was none to mind us:
it was all sheer partiality. Any one they chose to favour pleased;
and they did not choose to favour those that merited to please.
It was intolerable to observe how often silliness and mere stu-
pidity attracted notice and applause."

" When I abate from this," said Wilhelm, " what seemed to
spring from irony and malice, I think we may nearly say, that
one fares in art as he does in love. And after all, how shall a
fashionable man of the world, with his dissipated habits, attain
that intimate presence with a special object, which an artist must
long continue in, if he would produce anything approaching to
perfection ? a state of feeling without which it is impossible for
any one to take such an interest, as the artist hopes and wishes,
in his work.

" Believe me, my friends, it is with talents as with virtue;
one must love them for their own sake, or entirely renounce
them. And neither of them is acknowledged and rewarded,
except when their possessor can practise them unseen, like a
dangerous secret."

" Meanwhile, until some proper judge discovers us, we may
all die of hunger," cried a fellow in the corner.

" Not quite inevitably," answered Wilhelm, " I have ob-
served that so long as one stirs and lives, one always finds food
and raiment, though they be not of the richest sort. And why
should we repine ? Were we not, altogether unexpectedly, and
when our prospects were the very worst, taken kindly by the
hand, and substantially entertained ? And now, when we are in
want of nothing, does it once occur to us to attempt anything
for our improvement; or to strive, though never so faintly, to-
wards advancement in our art ? We are busied about indifferent
matters; and, like school-boys, we are casting all aside that
might bring our lesson to our thoughts."

" In sad truth/' said Philina, " it is even so ! Let us choose
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